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From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
DAVIE FAIRBAIRN. 


It is now about a twelvemonth since the family of 
Mr. Hope of Kelbank, in Perthshire, had occasion to 
pay a visit to the continent. Of this family it is unne- 
cessary to say more than that it consisted, while settled 
in Scotland, of Mr, and Mrs, Hope, with one son and 
two daughters, all grown up. On the preseut occasion, 
the son, Mr. George, was entrusted with the charge of 
the family, as the old gentleman was obliged by busi- 
ness to remain at home for a time, with the intention, 
however, of speedily joining the rest at. Rome, Mr. 
George was an elegant and dashing young man, had 
spent two fashionable winters in Edinburgh, and in 
particular had formed an intimate acquaintance with 
the Baron Dainas, an official in the court of Charles the 
Tenth, at Holyroodhouse. 

When Mrs. Hope had determined on the jaunt, she 
engaged a favourite female servant, by name Margaret, 
to accompany her abroad; and till a few days before 
the time appointed for setting out, nothing occurred to 
mar this arrangement. It was found, however, a}imost 


at the last, that Margaret had a * Jad,” from whom she 
g ’ 


could on no account part: good wages and foreign 
sights were no doubt tempting, and a bargain was a 
thing not to be lightly broken: but what were all these 
to plighted love? Margaret, in short, could not go. 
Mrs. Hore found it impossible, in the very brief time 
which now remained, to engage another female ser- 
vant. It occurred to her, however, as a last resource, 
that a certain clever little stable-boy, whom they hed 
had for two or three years about the house, and who 
usually went by. the familizr name of Davie, might be 
brushed up into a tolerably good foot-boy, provided he 
would consent to go. Ne sooner thought of tnan acted 
on. Davie was instantly called into the presence of 
his master and mistress, and asked if he had any ob- 
jections to going abroad as a wailingman, instead of 
remaining at home as only an attendant upon horses. 
The little fellow brightened at the very mention of 
such a thing. Objertion!—Davie would go to the end 
of the world with jis mistress—if his father and mo- 
ther would only let him. Mr. Hope dismissed the boy 
with commendations at once for his readiness, and his 
deference to the will of his parents, and immediately 
riding over tne country to the place where Davie’s 
friends resided, easily prevailed upon them to allow 
their son to go abroad, 

Behold the family party, then, squired by Davie, 
setting out on their tour to the continent. 

In order that the remainder of our story should have 
its proper force, we must premise that Davie was es- 
sentially a Scotish village boy. He was one of those 
little flibbertigibbets—to use one of Sir Walter's 
ideas—who are always to be seen flying about small 
towns in Scotland, with bare feet and fluttering attire, 
working all kinds of mischief against cats and pouitry, 
fishing for ee!s, and tying their skins by way of trophy 
round their ankles, darkened by the sun to the tint of 
a filbert, and unconscious of any evil on earth except 
the Shorter Catechism. Such only, however, was 
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Davie, previous to his being reduced to servitude under 
Mr. Hope. He had since then been put into proper ex- 
ternals—had learned to do a little in the way of serv- 
ing a table—could whistle the hunting-song in Der 
Freischutz, and even already had manifested a ten- 
dency to that jockeyish coxcombry which cousists in 
turning the row of knee-buttons towards the frout. In 
former times, Davie’s sun-bleached hair was arranged 
above the brow in a curious radiating fashion, which 
bears in Scotland an equaily curious vaccine name; 
but now he had learned to train it neatly forwards, 
after a manner epproved of by various persons of his 
own rank and station in lite—and, upon the whole, he 
was a fair good-looking boy, though as yet in no re- 
spect superior in natural or acquired gifts to the hum- 
ble duties which it was his lot to perform. 


At the French ambaseador’s office in London, the 
family obtained a general passport, which expressed 
that they were going to Romo cn business, and in 
which the redoubtable Davie was of course included as 
their servant. Nothing particular occurred till they 
arrived at a hotel in Paris, when, as they were about 
to sit down to take some refreshment, Miss Hope hap- 
pened to cast a glance through the window, and saw 
4 troop of gens d’armes ranked up in front of the house. 
“Surely,” said she, “ there must be some unusually dis- 
tinguished person in this hotel—see what a fine guard 
of bonour he has at the door!” At that moment two 
of the said gens d’armes entered the room, with a luw 
bow; and while one stood as erect as a poker, the 
other, who appeared to be the commanding officer of 
the party, said very politely in French, * Sir and ladies, 
I am sorry to ve under the necessity of informing you, 
that you must consider yourselves under arrest.” 

Tho astonishment of our honest Scutish friends may 
be conceived at this unexpected and anaccountable turn 
of affairs. “Under arrest!” exclaimed young Mr. Hope; 
“for what!” “TI beg your pardon, sir,” answered the 
Frenchman; “it is suspected by the French govern- 
ment that you have brought the Duc de Bourdeaux in 
your party from Holyroodhouse, I can but do my 
duty, by putting you all under arrest. I think, sir, you 
are not all here; ono of the individuals described in 
your passport seems to be wanting. He must be im. 
mediately had.” 

The mystery all at once flashed upon the mind of 
the younger Miss Hope, who exclaimed, in a transport 
in which mirth struggled with wonder, “ George, 1 de- 
clare it’s Davie!’ “ Davie$” said her brother, “* what 
of Davie?”"—for the idea was so far beyond all natura! 
likelihood and feasibility, that he could not.yet com- 
prehend it. “ Why, Davie,” replied Miss Hope, “ Davie 
is supposed to be the Due de Bourdeaux in disguise.” 
At this explanation, the whole party, excepting the 
Frenchmen, and Davie himself, who at that moment 
came in with a tray, burst into a fit of laughter, which 
hardly experienced any check even from the fear of a 
little temporary trouble. Davie taken for the Duc de 
Bourdeaux! Davie a legitimate but disinherited so- 
vereign! Davie, who, but yesterday, was stable-boy 
at Kelbank, and is even at this moment, all unconscious 
of his honours, engaged in the humble duty of mar- 
shalting vinegar and mustard cruets! The idea was 
too ludicrous. It was more than the risible facultics of 





the party had seen the muskets of the national guard 
levelled at them, they must still have laughed. After 
their merriment had passed the first burst, Mr. Hope 
went up to the commandant, who was looking always 
graver and graver, and politely begged his pardon for 
what might appear to him as scarcely the conduct ap- 
propriate to the occasion. “I must really say, how- 
ever, that thé notion which the French government has 
formed as to our poor little waiting-boy, is so outré— 
so bizarre—that some little mirth is hardly avoidable.” 

* Pardonnez-moi,” said the Frenchman; “the do- 
scription in the passport answers exactly to the Duc de 
Bourdeaux; it is known also to the French government 
that you, Monsieur Hope, was a visiter at Holyrood- 
house. When these circumstances are taken in con- 
nection with the known intention of the ex-king to 
remove immediately from Scotland, it appears to me 
as if the probability were pretty strong.” 

“Well, sir,” rejoined Mr. Hope, “here is the boy 
himself; take a good look at him; examine him by 
question, or otherwise; show him to any person who 
may have seen the Duc de Bourdeaux before he left 
France. And if this be the illustrious personage you 
suspect him to be, I will be happy to submit to the 
consequences, however disagreeable.” 

Davie, who had stood for some time in a state of 
complete bewilderment, with a bread-knife arrested in 
his surprised hand, and his eye fixed alarmfully on his 
master (though his sensations referred rather to the 
gestures than the language.) was now brought forward 
by Mr. Hope, and subjected to the scrutiny of the sok 
diers, none of whom, however, were able to identify 
him, 

“Comment e’appellez-vous?” said the commandant, 
with an evident mixture of involuntary respect in what 
would have otherwise been the blunt question of a per- 
son in authority. 

Davie only stared, for the very good reason, that he 
did not understand the question. Huis master, how- 
ever, having explained to him that the gentleman 
wished to know his name, the supposed duke answered, 
in a strong Scetish accent, “ Davie Fairbeira, if it please 
ye, sir.” 

“ Ah, bien,” said the Frenchman, ia the same tone; 
“et qui sont votres parens?” 

This being likewise interpreted, Davie answered in 
all simplicity, “My father is the sutor at Collace, and 
my mother keeps the public.” 

When this was explained to che interrogator, he ele- 
vated his eyebrows with an incredulous expression, 
and asked if he had been long in the service of his pre- 
sent master, 

“Ou, sir, I’ve becn three year ’gain Martinmas wi’ 
auld Mr. Hope—I was the groom’s right-hand maa, 
sir; but now I’m promoted to wait on the leddies, and 
I’m gaun wi’ them to Eetaly.” 

“Mon prince,” said the commandant, with a mock 
obeisance, “vous avez employé bien votre temps en 
Ecosse. J'apergois que vous avez appris a la perfee- 
tion Ja langue.” (My prince, you have employed your 
tine well in Scotland—I perceive you have luamed the 
languago to perfection.) ; 
The gravity of the family was here once more fairly 
overthrown, and they laughed long and loud, notwith. 





man could well bear; and we verily believe, that though 


standing the evidently rising wrath of the two soldiers, 
{ 
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At length, mastering his mirth, Mr. Hope proposed 
to go with the supposed pretender to the throne of 
France, otherwise called Davie Fairbairn, under a 
guard, to the residence of the intendant of. police, 
where he conceived they would be sure to find some 
one qualified to decide the matter in question, To this 
the commandant consented, and they accordingly de- 
parted in a coach—Davie sitting as proud as a peacock 
in the back seat, between two of the soldiers, while a 
detachment was left to guard the ladics in the hotel. 
They were speedily introduced to the intendant—a 
very dignified looking person—who, having been in- 
formed of the case, set it at once to rest by declaring 
(what he had every reason to be sure of) that Davie 
was not the duke. 

Mr. Hope and his man were then liberated, with 
many polite expressions of regret, and conducted back 
to the hotel, under every mark of respect. The former 
was advised, however, when he called next day at the 
British ambassador’s, to get a separate passport for 
Davie, for the rest of their journey, as the cireum- 
stances which had already marked him out for suspi- 
cion might operate elsewhere, and be productive of se- 
rious inconvenience to the family. Mr. Hope obeyed 
this counsel; but it was found unnecessary. The story 
of the mistake at Paris had taken wind, andwas known 
wherever they halted. Davie was, accordingly, treat- 
ed all through France as a sort of lion—people seeming 
to feel a kind of interest in one who might have turned 
oul to be Henry the Fifth, 


—<——— 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 


Companion to Waldie’s Library. Our sub- 
scribers are row in possession of the prospectus 
of the Companion of this Library; and should 
they approve the plan, they will oblige us by 
forwarding their names as early as possible. The 
idea is to publish a work half as often as the 
Library at half its price, and to embody in it, 
all the floating literature of the day of value— 
English and American. We shall not confine it 
entirely to the character of a reprint, if it meets 
public approbation, as we trust it will, Ameri- 
can writers will occasionally be employed to fill 
its columns. ‘The story on the first page of the 
* Journal” to-day, and the one last week, from 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, are specimens 
of the amusing portions of that work; to its 
columns we shall frequently be indebted for si- 
milar fare, as well as for matter which comes 
home to the business and bosom of every person 
in the community. Our materials of all kinds 
are unusually ample;—if time and unremitted 
attention can make them effective, added to ex- 
tensive resources in the way of assistance in 
case of need, the ‘* Companion to Waldie’s 
Library’’ may promise to be, at least, not an 
unworthy accompaniment. We cannot, how- 
ever, undertake it, unless we are assured of 
support from a numerous list of patrons. There 
is much instructive maiter yet ungleaned, which 
we hope to have it in our power tu disseminate. 

The Cruize of the Midge we have thought it 
best to lay before our readers, without any ex- 
travagant encomium; it cannot be fully appre- 


ciated without reading further than we carry the, 


tale to-day. . It has at least sufficient of the 
dreadful in the outset, but is soon enlivened 
with scenes in the style of Peter Simple, though 
possibly not quite so merry. 

Witchcraft. The crime of witchcraft began 
to make a figure in history, immediately after 
the Bull of Innocent VIH., in 1484, for its 
suppression. Of the exteot of the horrors 
which for two centuries and a half followed, 
few of our readers we suspect have any idea. 
The original edict of persecution was en- 
forced by. the successive bulls of the infamous 
Alexander VI., ten years aflerwards; the effect 
of these cémmissions was to render the evil 





more formidable, till at last, if we are to believe 
contemporary historians, Europe was little bet- 
ter than a suburb or outwork of Pandemoni- 
um. One half the population was either bewitch- 
ing or bewitched; five hundred witches were 
executed at Geneva, in three months in the year 
1515; one thousand were executed in one year 
in the diocese of Como. In Lorraine from 1580, 
to 1595, Remigius boasts of having burned nine 
hundred. In France, the multitude of execu- 
tions about 1520, is incredibie; Bodinus states 
it-at thirty thousand. In Germany, it is impos- 
sible to pursue the subject without shuddering 
with horror. The greater part of the victims 
were old women; but it also appears that chil- 
dren from nine te twelve years of age, a blind 
eirl, fourteen vicars, &c. &c., were thus un- 
timely murdered. In Wurtzburg, a twentieth 
part of the whole population were burnt for this 
crime; Germany is computed to have lost 
hundred thousand citizens by this madness, in- 
cluding the victims from the date of Innocent’s 
bull to the final extinction of these persecutions. 
One unfortunate Westphalian gentleman’s case 
is related by Delrio, who was twenty times put 
to the rack, in order to compel him to confess 
that he was a were-wolf. All these tortures he 
resisted, till the hangman gave bim an intoxicat- 
ing draught, and under its influence he confess- 
ed that he was a were-wolf after all. Such is 
the effect of torture. 

In England, so late as 1670, the visits of. 
ghosts had become so frequent, that they had 
their exits and their entrances without exciting 
the least sensation; Aubrey, whose manuscripts 
have been published, makes an entry in his jour- 
nal as coolly as a merchant now-a-days makes 
an entry in his ledger. “ Anno 1670. Not far 
from Cirencester was an apparition. Being 
demanded whether good spirit or bad, returned 
no answer, but disappeared with a curious per- 
fume, and a melodious twang.” 

[In 1716, Mrs. Hicks and her daughter, aged 
nine, were hanged at Huntingdon, (Eng.) for 
selling their souls to the devil, and raising a storm 
by pulling off their stockings and making a lather 
of soap. But the penal enactments -against 
witchcraft were repealed in Great Britain, in 
1736, when punishment by the pillory and im- 
prisonment were substituted. Even yet, how- 
ever, the popular belief in witchcraft exists; so 
late as 1828, a poor woman narrowly escaped 
with her life from the revival of the trial by 
water. Barrington estimates the number thus 
destroyed in England, at thirty thousand ! ! 

Dante said in a letter to a friend, “ 1 found 
the original of my hell in the world which we 
inhabit.’’ On this, D’Israeli remarks. “ And 
he said a greater truth than some literary anti- 
quaries can always comprehend.” We can the 
more readily believe that such was the case, after 
reading the facts stated above. 

The Wandering Jew. ‘the great ornament 
of the reign of Henry TII. of England, was 
Matthew Paris, the historian. He was a monk 
of St. Albans, a man of great talents, learning, 
and virtue. His great work was the “ Historia 
Major,” a very full history of England, from 
the conquest to the forty-third year of Henry 
IIf., (1259,) when the author died. One of its 
most extraordinary narratives is the account of 
the Wandering Jew. He relates that in the 


year 1228, an Armenian prelate arrived in 
England, whose servant declared that his master 
had often entertained this singular personage at 
his table. Cartaphilus, for that was the Jew’s 


name, when requested to explain his history, 
used to relate, that being keeper of the judg- 
ment-hall under Pontius Pilate, wher Jesus 
passed out of the assembly, he struck him on 
the back with his hand, and deridingly said, 
“Go, Jesus, quickly; why dost thou tarry?” 
But Jesus, with a severe countenance, replied, 
**1 go, but thou shalt tarry till | come.” And 
so, according to the word of the Lord, Carta- 
philus yet waited. Whenever he attains his hun- 
dredth year, he is seized by an incurable infirmity, 
and snatched away in an extacy; on recovery, 
he finds himself restored to tie same period of 
life, the age of thirty, at which lie was at the 
passion. As the Christian faith spread abroad, 
Cartaphilus was baptised by Ananias and took 
the baptismal name of Joseph; “he dwelt in 
either Armenia, and in other regions of the 
earth, living among bishops and prelates, a man 
of holy life and conversation, of few words, 
grave and circumspect, awaiting the second 
coming of our Lord with fear and ‘weeping ; 
many came to him from all parts of the world, 
to whose questions he readily answered, but re- 
fused their gifts, content with moderate food and 
clothing. 

Cartaphilus appears to have been a more in- 
genious impostor than some others, who have 
appeared in the same character. In 1547, a 
person at Hamburgh gave out that he was the 
Wandering Jew, and that at the time of the 
crucifixion, he dwelt at Jerusalem, near the 
vate leading to Mount Calvary, calling bimself 
Assuerus; he was by profession a shoemaker. 
Jesus, finding himself fatigued, was desirous of 
resting in his dwelling, but the Jew repulsed and 
struck the Saviour; from that moment he declar- 
ed hé had wandered, and would so continue. 
Assuerus appeared about filty years of age, of 
a good figure; but he seemed disconsolate, and 
groaned often. Another pretender appeared 
in London, at the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; but he was an arrant mountebank, and 
cured all diseases by the touch. He said, he 
remembered afl the apostles, described their 
features, the colour of their hair, and the clothes 
which they were accustomed to wear. He spoke 
various languages, had travelled in all countries, 
and would continue to wander till the end of 
the world. He was so weil informed on gene- 
ral history, that people knew not what to think 
of him, and even the doctors of the university 
could not surprise him in any contradiction; he 
said there was no such thing as true history in 
the world; that he was particularly acquainted 
with Mahomet’s father; was present when Rome 
was set on fire by Nero; had seen Saladin, and 
related many particulars of Tamerlane and Ba- 
jazet. In what way he vanished from England, 
we have no notice, but the authors of the ‘Turk- 
ish Spy relate, that he reappeared at Astracan, 
where he added the trade of prophecy to his 
other impostures. 

The author of a new work of merit entitled 
“Scenes and Recollections of ¥ly-fishing,” 
states that “‘ there is not a single angler to be 
found in the Newgate calendar.” So much for 
the good effects of quiet pursuits. The author 
of this new piscatory book is Stephen Oliver ; 
he is thought to be little inferior to our old 
friend Izaak Walton. ’ 

The author of Reekiana, or the Minor Anti- 
quities of Edinburgh, relates the following 
pleasant anecdotes :— 


It may be here mentioned that Mrs. Baron Mure was, 





in the acceptation of tmse days, a great blue-stocking, 
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maintaining, for instance, a constant correspondence 
with David Hume. On hearing of the death of that 
philosopher, she felicitated herself upon possessing so 
many of his epistolary compositious, as she expected 
that every fragment of his writings would now be ca- 
gerly appreciated, and that her letters, of course, would 
make a most respectable appearance in seme printed 
shape or other, whether in a collection of his corre- 
spondence, or embodied in his biography. Quoth she 
to the triends who were around her at the moment, * ] 
have most carefully preserved the letters of my illus- 
trious friend, putting them, always into a drawer by 
themselves as I got Uiem; and they must now form, I 
assure you, a very large bundle.” She proposed imme- 
diately to go to this drawer, and froduce them for the 
gratification of the company, some of whom volunteered 
to go along with her. On opening the drawer, how- 
ever, she recollected that, some time ago, on its be- 
coming too full, she had tied up the !etters with tape, 
and conveyed them to a general receptacle for loose 
papers in an upper chamber, or, to speak plainly, a 
lumber-roum. Thither they all trooped off, with the 
kitchen maid as a convoy, ard, after some difficulty, the 
exact location of the letters was ascertained. “ What 
is become, Jenuy,” said Mrs. Mure, * of the bundle tied 
up in a red tape, that we put into that corner? You 
must surely remember it. Where do you think it is?” 

“ Yon! ma’am,” cried Jenny, as if a sudden burst of 
light had cone in upon her, ** Was’t yon?” 

“ Ay, it was yon! as you call it,” responded the 
blue-stocking. ‘ Where is yon?” 

* Lord bless me, ma’am!” cried Jenny, “I’ve been 
singin’ hens wi? them this half year !” 

Such was the fate of one large branch of the corre- 
spondence of tlis eminent philosopher. 

As one anecdote leads proverbially to another, the 
reader will perhaps excuse us for concluding a refer- 
ence to the town mansion of the Gordon family, with a 
bon-mot touching the great sceptic of the last age. 
Among the most intimate friends of Mr. Hume was 
Sir James Steuart Denham, one of the early illustrators 
of political economy, and a man of infinite humour 
and pleasantry. Sir James was very much addicied to 
that favourite amusement of the last century, then 
termed cramming, and which has more recently been 
known under the equally elegant epithets of trotting 
and hoaxing. He used to find, in David Hume, one of 
the best of all possible subjeets for his favouriie exercise, 
as the philosopher, it must be understood, was in all 
common affairs the most credujous of mortals. One 
day, after having run the sceptic to a considerable 
length, he could keep up the joke no longer, but burst 
out with, Ah, Davy, Davy, you would believe any 
thing, man, but what's in the Bible !” 

Sir Walter Scoit.--In the course of a walk through 
a part of the town, in 1825, Sir Walter did the pre- 
sent writer the honour to point out the site of the house 
in which he had been born. On Sir Walte® mention- 
ing that his father had got a good price for his share 
of it, in order that it’ might be taken down for the 
public convenience, the individual who accompanied 
him took the liberty of expressing his belief, that more 
money might have been made of it, and the public 
certainly much more gratified, if it had remained to be 
shown as the birth-place of a man who had written so 
many popular books, “ Ay. ay,” said Sir Walter, * that 
is very well; but I’m afraid it would have been neces. 
sury for me to die first, and that, you know, would not 
have been so comfortable.” 


A public meeting has been called in Corn- 
wall, England, for the purpose of taking mea- 
sures for erecting a monumental column in 
Truro, the birth-place of Richard Lander, com- 
memorative of his melancholy fate. 

A showman of London, has got up something 
about Ross’s arctic expedition, and keeps bawl- 
ing out to his customers, “ Walk in, walk in, 
fadies and gentlemen, and you shall behold the 
valiant Capt. Ross a climbing up the great 
north pole!” 

The last number of the Library of Entertain- 
ing Knowledge contains a “ History of British 
Costume.” 

The sixth volume of Crabbe’s Life and 
Poems, has appeared in London. 

Cooper’s letter to his countrymen is pro- 
nounced in the London Literary Gazette, to be 


The memoirs of Mrs. Hannah More, pub- 
lished in New York, is not the new and enter- 
taining production so anxiously looked for by 
the public. 

The Memoirs of Vidocq, just published by Ca- 
rey & Hart, forms one of the most extraordinary 
books of modern times. With some objection- 
able passages it is true, there is yet such a 
continuance of extraordinary revelations as to 
‘astonish the reader, and induce him almost to 
‘believe he is reading a romance. We shall 
‘make our readers acquainted with the book 
‘next week. 
| The admirers of Mrs. Johnstone and of forci- 
| ble writing are referred to the tale of “ the 
Little Ferryman,” in to-day’s. “ Library,” as 
one which will excite the sympathies of a fa- 
mily circle as well as amuse and instruct. We 
wish the author had used her pen in this way 
more frequently. 





—<>— 
NOTES OF A BIBLIOMANIAC,. NO. 12, 


The following curious letter is copied from a 
manuscript preserved in the British Museum; it 
is from Mr. Manning, a dissenting teacher in 
Essex, to Jo. Morley, Esq., Halstead. 

Halstead, August 2, 1732. 

Sir,—The narrative which [ gave you in re- 
lation to witcheraft, and which you are pleased 
to lay your commands on me to repeat, is as 
follows: There was one Master Collet, a smith 
by trade, of Heavingham, in Suffolk, who, as 
*twas customary with him assisting the maide to 
churne, and not being able, (as the phrase is) to 
make the butter come, threw an hot iron into 
the churne under the notion of witchcraft in the 
case, upon which a poore laborer, then employed 
in the yard, cryed out in a terrible manner, they 
have killed me, they have killed me; still keep- 
ing his hand upen his back, intrmating where 
the paine was, and died upon the spot. Mr. 
Collett, with the rest of the servants then pre- 
sent, took off the poore man’s cloathes, and 
found to their great surprize, the mark of the 
iron that was heated and thrown into the churne, 
deeply impressed upon his back. This account 
I had from Mr. Collett’s own mouth, who being 
a man of unblemished character, I verily believe 
to be matter of fact. Yrs. &c. 

Sam. Mannina. 

A book entitled Epistola Obscurorum Viro- 
rum, which was writen to expose the, errors 
and absurdities of the monks in their writings 
as well as’in their morals, was by a decree of 
Leo X. condemned to the flames; the decree 
was obtained at the price of an enormous sum 
of money. There is a story of Erasmus, who is 
said to have laughed so violently on reading 
these letters that he broke an imposthume, for 
which he was to have undergone an operation. 

At the end of a copy of the Turnebus Homer 
in the Cracherode collection are these lines:— 

Read Homer once, and you can read no more, 

For all books else appear so mean, so poor, 


Verse will seem prose, but still persist to read ; 
And Homer will be all the books you need. 


The Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Pe- 
tersburg, was instituted by Peter the Great. Its 
library originated in 2500 volumes which the 
Czar had seized at Mittau in his Swedish cam- 
paign. This collection is now estimated to con- 
tain 100,000 books. It is remarkable that very 
many of the pictures of the best masters have 
found their way to Russia, where a taste for 





“much ado about nothing.” 


picture galleries exists among the nobles, 


- Brunet’s is the most compendious and correct 
bibliographical dictionary extant; it is the result 
of thirty years’ careful examination of books. 
The two first volumes contain, in alphabetical 
order, an account of the most valuable and use- 
ful works, both ancient and modern. It also 
contains the prices given at the principal sales 
for forty years for rare books. In the third 
volume are classed methodically all the works 
indicated in the dictionary, with a great number 
of useful but not dear books. It is in French. 

George Ballard published in London, in 1752, 
memoirs of several ladies of England celebrated 
for their learning. Mr. Ballard was an extraor- 
dinary person; being weakly he was placed in 
the shop of a staymaker, and in time stolen from 
sleep, he acquired a knowledge of Saxon litera- 
ture. Lord Chedworth hearing of his attain. 
ments offered him an annuity of £ 100, but he 
modestly replied that £60 was ample tc satisfy 
both his wants and wishes. On this sum he re- 
tired to Oxford to consult the library, but in 
consequence of too inense study soon closed his 
short life. His work, which is in the Philadel- 
phia Library, is one of great research and enter- 
tainment, and comprises notices of the lives and 
writings of sixty-two ladies, chronologically ar- 
ranged, 

John Albert Fabricius, professor of eloquence 
at Hamburgh, was one of the most learned 
bibliographers of the last century. His Biblio- 
theca Greca, will always be esteemed, as con- 
taining an interesting account of the treasures 
of ancient learning. We have nothing in the 
English language which can be put in competi- 
tion with it. Fabricius is probably unrivalled in 
variety of scholastic attainments, and in diligence 
and accuracy of research. He corresponded and 
advised with James Logan on the formation of 
his rare library, and occasionally sent to him a 
scarce work. In one instance he sent a copy of 
which he knew of but one more to exist, and 
declared he would almost as willingly part with 
a finger of his right hand as with the duplicate 
he retained. What book it was, the writer has 
not at hand the means of ascertaining. 


—>—— 
LITERATURE AND BOOKSELLERS. 


The Baltimore Gazette has the following re- 
marks on the influence which publishers exercise 
on the public taste. The editor says that certain 
booksellers “ have swayed an amount of mind 
which cannot be estimated.” ‘That 


“ They form the taste of the public, and control in 
no slight degree the whole empire of thought. Upon 
thers, in a measure, depends the inteliectual character 
of the age,—they can stamp it as they please, and give 
it the complexion of their choice. What an immense 
responsibility publishers and booksellers generally sus- 
tain; and how important that, in this country (where 
our literature is just forming,) they should be men of 
refined literary taste, and eminent conscientiousness ! 
Here every man publishes what he pleases, and we 
have no Dr. Johnson, from whose (tremendous rebukes 
unprincipled authors shrink in terror,and whose awful 
frown can wither in a momont the prospects of a licen- 
tious book. Our literary censors sway no rod of iron, 
and their dominion is extremely limited. "All, we say, 
depends upon the publishers. It is vain to rebuke the 
superficial character of the age, the almost exclusive 
partiality for novel reading and literary froth. It is 
useless to inveigh against the disposition now so com- 
mon, wliich denounces works of sound reasoning, ma- 
ture investigation and scholar-like criticism, as heavy, 
metaphysical, unintelligible. All these accumulating 
evils might be corrected by the pubiishers. They can 
set the fashion of liturature as effectually as Parisian 
milliners and London tailors determine the measure 





and form of the dresses of our wives and daughters 








The Pourual of Belles Lettres. 








and the cut and colour of our own outer goar.* They 
can pervert and deprave the public taste, or refine and 
dign:fy it as they please. The number of readers has 
increased so amazingly, and the facilities of transmis- 
sion are so easy and rapid, that in a very short time 
after publication, nearly all sorts of books are found, 
not only ‘in my lady’s parlour,’ in the student's library, 
and in the Lyceum’s hall, but in the country cotton fac- 
tory, in the western steamboat, and in the Pennsylvania 
coal mines. How important that this general intellec- 
tual hungering should be gratified with nourishing ali- 
ment, and this growing taste for reading, properly 
guided! The men who furnish food for the mind, 
should feel the value of mind, for intimately connected 
with it are many of our moat solid gratifications in this 
life. They should avoid an indiscriminate pampering 
of a vitiated tase, but correct that taste, and provide 
nothing that will not dignify human nature, ennoble 
the soul, improve the understanding, and amend the 
heart.” 


This is all very well in theory;—in practice it 
is any thing but what it “ should’ be. Book 
publishing is a mere mercantile speculation; “a 
good book,” as every body knows, is a saleable 
one in the book store, and to expect the trade to 
‘“‘ feel the value of mind,” or to cater for a cor- 
rect taste, would be as visionary as to hope to 
see a play-actor perform Cato to empty benches 
in preference to the School for Scandal to full 
ones. We should rather retort on the Gazette, 
and say, that the newspapers should set their 
faces against books of an improper kind, for 
depend on it the booksellers will publish what 
is in demand. 

We are in possession of some curious facts 
which it might not be prudent just now to tell; 
but we may observe that it is a common thing 
to hear it said such a book is sure of a puff in 
the and and ; they puff all that 
and publish ; we can prove that cer- 
tain of the trade have the facility of inserting 
their “ trade puffs” in certain papers under the 
editorial head, and as editorial matter. Can 
the Baltimore Gazette understand this? if it 
can, there is a fruitful theme for its animadver- 
sion. We have done what we could to open 
the eyes of the reading public in this matter ; 
we have shown conclusively that a copy gene- 
rally buys a puff before the book can have been 
read! We apprehend the evil is now better un- 
derstood than it was formerly, but it is only the 
other day that a newspaper editor complained 
that he had given a just criticism of a book 
sent him by the publishers, and having con- 
demned it, they discontinued sending him their 
publications! You must puff all, or you get 
none, or if you are a trifle conscientious and 
cannot praise, you must be silent. Does the 
Gazette remember a single condemnation of 
the Life of David Crocket? we were extremely 
amused at the silence of some of our literary 
censors und “ Registers” on that and other oc- 
casions, when, if ever, it was their duty to have 
“ properly guided” public taste. 

As the matter now goes, books are published 
which no body in this country has perused but 
the proof reader, and we have abundant evi- 
dence that they are puffed by editors who never 
read and never will read them. Will the book- 
sellers be very cautious what they print, when 
they know that in certain quarters they can in- 
sert their own praise of their own books? and 
that with the machinery thus put at their com- 
mand they can sell almost any thing? Not they; 
it would be expecting more of them than we 
have any right to look for. The guiding must 




















* Not so fast—the Voy ve think for themselves to a 
greater extont than tho Gazette seems to understand, 


begin with editors—there will be no reform 
till the newspaper press is silent when it is ig- 
norant, and honest when it is not. We are 


happy in believing there is a leaven rising up 
which will correct this matter in time. 


oe 


The “ Address to the People of Pennsylva- 
aia and the United States. By the Pennsyl- 
vania Society for the Suppression of Lotteries,” 
drawn up by Job R. Tyson, Esq. of the Phila- 
delphia bar, is creditable to the talents and 
patriotism of that gentleman. It forms a pam-| 
phlet of 19 pages, of which the Society has 
ordered 2,500 copies, printed for distribution. 
We trust it will find its way to those states 
where lotteries are still allowed by law. One 
word of caution to this Society —two prosecu- 
tions and the conviction of the venders of 
tickets must not end their labours; we state our 
belief that the evil is not lalf cured in Phila- 
delphia, much less in Pennsylvania; there are 
sub rosa modes of vending tickets which we 
suspect the Society have no idea of, and we 
fear their mode of correction will be found 
imperfect, unless they put more engines to 
work than we have yet heard of their doing. 


—>— 


VARIETIES. 


Acceleration of the pulse in deaf and dumb persons ex- 
posed to a high temperature-—Professur Remardino, 
mayor of Geneva, in feeling the pulse of persons co- 
vered with fire-proof metallic coats, and exposed to the 
flames for some minutes, constantly found, that, with 
those deaf and dumb, the pulso was increased twenty 
or thirty beats in the minute more than ordinary; whilst 
with persons enjoying the sense of hearing, the pulse 
was augmented sixty beats, and even more. From the 
preceding experiment the following question arises :— 
Doos congenital deafness tend to diminish the organic 
sensibility? or does it so happen, that individuals en- 
dowed from their birth with a slight degree of sensibi- 
lity, cannot, on this account, enjoy the sense of hear- 
ing °—Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Steel Busks,—It is extrenbcly probable that whatever 
conducts the electricity of the body from it, will occa- 
sion direet debility. With this view, I have long been 
in the habit of causing females who used steel supports 
to their stays to lay them altogether aside. The ex- 
periments on Caspar Hauser confirm this supposition. 
—Prof. Knolz in Med. Quarterly. * , 

Anecdote of John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester —Once 
there happened a certain rumour among the people, 
that he should die by a day certain, which fell not in- 
deed, but by mean thereof his cook dressed him that 
day no dinner, whereof when ke missed at his ordina- 
ry houre, which was alway ten of the clocke,-he re- 
proved him for the same, asking, why he did so. The 
cooke answered, that he and all others look’d for hiv 
execution, Well, sayd he, then take this for a general 
rule: make ready my ditner always at my due houre, 
and if thou see me dead before, then eat it thyself. If 
myself be alive, I will never eat one bitt the less.” — 
Harl. MS, 7047, ' 

Miss Martineau, the authoress, has arrived at New 
York, in company with the Rev. Charles Brooks, of 
Boston. She visits the United States es a friend of 
civil and religious liberty. 
not see the vile caricature of her person whieh the 
publisher of a monthly periodical has thought proper 
to promulgate. 

Precision in Visiting —The manner, in regard to 
precision of time, and puvetaality of arrival, in which 
the arrangements of a visit by one fumil;, or families, 
to another, are made here, differs in some respect, from 
the custom with us. Instead of the indefinite promise 
of being with a friend, some time in the coming week, 
month, or season, as is not unusual in America, the 
exact day on which you aro invited or are expected, is 
fixed even for months, in aome cases, in advance. If 
any circumetancé should in the mean time occur, to 
interfere with the engagement of the visiter, on the one 
band, or with the convenience of his reception by his 
friend on the other, both expect to be apprised at an 
early period, of the fact, Notwithstanding the great 





It is to be hoped she will]: 


uncertainty in time of promised visits in general, in the 
United States, I have known individuals and families 
to leave all their own plans for a season, in a stats of 
contingency from this cause, in a kind of courtesy to 
the convenience of their friends. The case is altogether 
different in England; and the-utmost frankness is ex- 
ercised on such occasions. For instance, if a famil 
writes to another to whom a visit is intended, that they 
will be with them on such a day of the month,—should 
their arrangements be such that, at that time, their 
house would be full, or they themselves be going from 
home,—an answer is at onco returned, that they can- 
not receive them then, or shall be absent till such a 
date. They never think of receiving guests, as is not 
unfrequently the case with us, beyond a number which 
the accommodations of their establishments make con- 
venient and agreeable, or of allowing any hospitalit 
to those with whom they associate, to interfere wit 
their own movements in reference either to business 
or to pleasure.—Stewart’s Great Britian. 

Deaf but not Dumb.—The Abbé Jamet, director of 
the hospital of Bon Sauveur, lately exhibited at the 
Academy of Caen a deaf youth, whom he has so sue- 
cessfully tutored as to render him capable of speaking 
with tolerable correctness. Many members of the aca- 
demy addressed the youth through the medium of his 
learned instructer, and put questions to him regarding 
his age and the course of his studies, all of which he 
answered without the least hesitation. The tone of 
his voice had a most striking, not to say unnatural, 
effect, and would have seemed to issue from an auto- 
maton, but for the motion of his chest, and the play of 
the organs of articulation. M. Jamet entered into 
some details explanatory of the manner in which this 
extraordinary result had been attained. His practice 
was first to draw on paper a mouth, and trace out the 
tongue in al! the necessary positions for the emission 
of different sounds. Many of these, and especially the 
nasal sounds, he had great difficulty in teaching his 
pupil. It took him six months to master the liquids, /; 
and it is observable that this is the sound which he 
pronounces with the least distinctness. The youth is 
so entirely deaf as not to hear even the loudest thun- 
der; but when a carriage passes through the street, he 
says he perceives a noise beneath his feet, He is the 
nephew of Cardinal’Lafare, is eighteen years.of age, 
and has a countenance expressive of much intelligence. 
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List of New Books published in Loudon to the 
latest dates. 


Murray’s ay a oe of Geography, in one thick 
vol. 8vo. The Naval History of England, Vol. III. by 
R. Southey. Physiology applied to Health and Edu- 
cation, by Andrew Combe, M. D., second edition, 8vo. 
The Angier in. Wales, by Thomas Medwin, 2 vols, 8yo. 
Judge Not, and other poems, by E. Peel, 8vo. Memoirs 
of Dr. Armstrong, by F. Boot, 2 vols. 8vyo. Church 
and House Melodies, by the Rev, T. J. Judkin, 24mo, 
Memorials of the Rev. W. Lowrie Lauder, 12mo. A 
July up the Rhine, 8vo, Autobiography and Letters of 
Arthur Courtenay, 12mo. Historical illustrations of 
Byron’s works, by Reveil. Cruickshank’s Sketch 
Book, Part V. Economical Cookery, by Mrs. Rich, 
18mo. Butler's Analogy, by Dr. Croly, 12mo. 


—— 


New American Publications. 


Memoirs of Vidocq, Principal Agent of the French 
Police until 1827, written by himself, and translated 
from the French, in 1 vol, 8vo. Philadelphia : Carey & 
Hart, 1834. 

Tales of the Gorden of Kosciusko, by Samuel L,. 
Knapp. New York: Harpers. 

The Doomed, a novel, 2 vols. 12mo. Carey, Lea & 
Blanchard. 

Italy, with Sketches of Spain and Portugal, by the 
author of Vathek. 2 vols, 12mo, Philadelphia: Key & 
Biddle, 1834, 

The Boston Token and Atlantic Souvenir for 1835. 

Life of Mrs, Siddons. By Thomas Campbell. | 
vol. 12mo, New York: Harper & Brothers. 1834. 


In the Press, by the Messrs. Harpers. 


Memoirs of Mrs, Hannah More. By Roberts, Con- 
taining numerous letters from eminent literary gentle- 
men never before published. 

Henri Quatre; or, the Days of the Leogue, 

Visits and Sketches at Home and Abroad, By Mrs. 
Jameson. 














